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THE BARN SWALLOW. 








By Thomas Wood Stevens. 
Yours is the fleetest rapture. Winging 
swift, 
A flickering crescent, dipping in de- 
light, 
With the translucent sunset gold 


made bright, 
You swoop and circle, and from rift to 


rift 
Follow the failing day. Not yours the 
gift 
To spell the rapture into song. Your 
flight 


Sings for you through the gloaming; 
then the night, 
And the warm eaves with all their 
sleepy thrift. 


To chirp an easy song, find easy fare, 

Love truly through the changing 
seasons’ round, 

And have a velvet coat for every 


day: 

Yours is a common aim, a homely 
care; 

And yet—that splendid hour in glory 
drowned, 


That glittering dance above the 
twilight gray! 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The auestion of women as holders 
of high office is agitating the pens of 
our newspaper scribes just now. 
There are endless dissertations on 
what would happen if a woman 
should be elected President of the 
United States. W. D. Howells dis- 
cusses the question genially in the 
Easy Chair, in the last two issues of 
Harper’s Magazine. He says that, 
before that time comes, the country 
will have become more like a great 
family, and the President will be 
merely the mother of the nation. He 
also suggests the possibility of hav- 
ing a man for President and a woman 
for Vice-President, ‘or vice versa.” 
Justice Brewer astounded the public 
a year or two since by predicting, in 
an address at Vassar College, that a 
woman would some day be President 
of the United States. It may happen, 
sometime in the far future; we hope 
it will; but no one need worry about 
it. The popular prejudice in favor of 
men for the highest offices is so 
strong that no woman could be elect- 
ed unless she had uncommon ability, 
as in the case of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young and the Chicago superinten- 
dency of schools. 





There are women in the United 
States who are equal to the office. 
There have been many _ capable 


queens in history; and there are as 
able women in the world today as in 





any former age, and as many of them 
in America as anywhere else. If 
Jane Addams were President, she 
would fill the office with as much dis- 
cretion as Mr. Taft, as much zeal for 
righteousness as Mr. Roosevelt, and 
more breadth of mind than either of 
them. 


In countries that have not the Salic 
law, no one is shocked at the possi- 
bility of a woman as queen, but 
many persons are still shocked at the 
suggested possibility of a woman as 
President. Yet the former possibility 
is in fact a much greater risk than 
the latter. A girl who happens to be 
born into a royal family has just as 
much chance of being a fool as if she 
were born in a more lowly station; 
whereas a woman elected to a high 
office by popular vote would be pret- 
ty sure to be a woman of brains. If 
the time ever comes when the majori- 
ty of the people in the United States 
want a woman for President, why 
should not they have her? 








Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker says she 
has never seriously considered the 
possibility of her going to Congress, 
but that, if she were sent there, she 
should interest herself especially in 
legislation for the care and protec- 
tion of children. She says the na- 
tion's children are as well worth “con- 
serving” as its forests or other natu- 
ral resources, but much less attention 
has as yet been paid to them. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw, at the recent 
National Suffrage Convention in 
Seattle, told an amusing incident, 
calculated to encourage those who 
think that their own country or State 
will be the last to grant votes to 


women. She said: “Four years ago 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg of 
Finland told me that Finland and 


America would probably be the last 
countries to enfranchise their women. 
Two years later, after the granting 
of full suffrage to the women of Fin- 
land, the Baroness, who was about to 
be sent to Parliament, met me with a 
beaming face, and said: ‘I am sorry 
for you!’ If so great a change could 
be wrought in five years, what coun- 
try need despair?” 





THE STRUGGLE IN SPAIN. 





Spain, long considered as among 
the most backward and lethargic of 
European nations, has suddenly be- 
come the scene of a popular upris- 
ing that recalls the days of the 
French Revolution. Only a_ few 
months ago Spain passed a law im- 
posing penalties upon men who ne- 
glected to vote, and the American 
press commented on the widespread 
political apathy that must prevail to 
make such drastic legislation seem 
necessary. Now we read of the Span- 
iards rising up by thousands, cla- 
moring for a republic, and slaughter- 
ing and being slaughtered’ with 
savage ferocity; the whole country 
seething with revolt, and being placed 
under martial law. 

Whence the change? 

The limited number of citizens en- 
titled to vote upon questions in which 
they were not strongly interested 
showed themselves indifferent to the 
privilege. But when an _ unpopular 
war was declared, and young men 
from all parts of Spain were to be 
dragged away to fight in a foreign 
land against their will, a general re- 
bellion broke out. The common peo- 
ple awoke to a fierce desire for pop- 
ular government, and for a voice in 
deciding questions that so vitally 
concern them. 

All accounts agree that the mothers 
were among the hottest and most 
resolute in resisting the government 
that sought to carry off their sons to 
become “food for powder.” Through- 
out Catalonia, the women fought side 


by side with the men, with equal 
courage, and, alas! with equal fer- 
ocity. 


It is no wonder that the war was 
unpopular. It arose over the question 
of protecting the property interests 
of a few wealthy Spaniards who had 





opened a mine in Africa, among wild 
and savage Moorish tribes. The 
tribesmen refused to let the mining 
be continued, and killed a few of the 
Spaniards engaged in it. The charge 
is freely made, and believed, that the 
killing was deliberately “arranged” 
by the mine-owners, in order to give 
an excuse for government interven- 
tion. The Spanish government sent a 
“punitive expedition” that slaughtered 
150 Moors, and war followed, as a 
matter of course. 

To the dismay of the government, 
the nation resisted the call to arms. 
The people saw nothing likely to re- 
sult from a war with Morocco but de- 
feat, immense loss of life, and in- 
creased taxes, and all for an object in 
which they took no interest. There 
were desertions by the thousand, and 
when the reservists were called to 
join the colors, not a reservist came. 
Regretting as we must the excesses 
of the insurgents, the friends of 
peace and of popular government 
must yet rejoice in the uprising, as a 
fresh proof that the love of peace 
and the desire for popular govern- 
ment are spreading, even in the most 
unlikely quarters. In the countries 
that seemed most belated, men are 
refusing to be marched out to butcher 
and be butchered at the will of others, 
in a quarrel that they do not ap- 
prove. They are calling for a repub- 
lican instead of an aristocratic form 
of government; and the women are 
taking part in the new movement side 
by with the men. Alfonso may 
line up the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion by hundreds against a wall and 
shoot them down, but he can never 
silence that call. It may be said of 
the dead in Spain, as was said years 
ago on the death of Beranger, the 
French “poet of liberty”: 

Bury Beranger! Well for you 

Could you bury the spirit of Beranger 
too! 

Bury the body of Beranger, 

Bury the printer’s boy you may, 

But the soul that wrought in 
printer's boy 

You can neither bury nor destroy! 

A. S. B. 


side 


that 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





“Municipal Housekeeping” was the 
topic dealt with by the Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane at the Summer School 
of Ethics, which has just closed its 
second session at Madison, Wis. Mrs. 
Crane was well qualified to treat of 
her subject. In addition to the re- 
markable work that she has done in 
her own city of Kalamazoo, she has 
made herself so great an authority on 
the best methods of municipal house- 
keeping that other cities now send 
her official invitations to come and 
study their conditions and advise 
them as to where they can introduce 
improvements. One reform recom- 
mended by Mrs. Crane will appeal to 
all housekeepers. This is that the 
street sweepings, instead of being left 
in piles till the carts can call for 
them, shall immediately be enclosed 
in bags. Otherwise much of the lighter 
rubbish blows away before the carts 
get there. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 








Some of the women’s clubs have 
grown attractive that the men 
want to join, and the women are not 
showing themselves so obdurate about 
letting them in as some of our legis- 
lators have been about admitting 
women to the ballot. The Toledo City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at its 
recent convention made a new de- 
parture by enrolling twenty-five “club 
husbands” as honorary members. This 
ceremony took place on ‘men’s 
night.” The husbands who wished to 
join formed a procession, headed by 
ten clubwomen, and marched in to 
music, surrounding the platform 
where Mrs. W. A. Humphrey, the pres- 
ident, laid down the rules and regu- 
lations, and administered the oath of 
fealty. “You have promised to cher- 
ish and support us as long as we live,” 
she said, “and the small membership 
fee is but a part of the obligation. 
You will be expected to keep the tele- 


so 





phone lines free for our use. You will 
be given opportunity to join any of 
our classes. In the psychology class 
you may learn to know yourselves and 
better -understand us. In the art 
classes you will learn how to choose 
pictures for our Christmas gifts. But 
the most advantages to you will be 
found in the domestic science classes. 
You will have free use of the kitchen, 
classes will convene at noon for your 
convenience, and you will be dis- 
missed at an early hour, so that you 
may have dinner waiting for us upon 
our return.” 





BABIES ON ROOFS. 





Scientific effort is being made this 
year to Save Chicago babies from 
“summer diseases.” It is said that 718 
babies died there in August of last 
year from purely preventable causes. 
To aid the health department, tent 
stations with physicians and nurses 
in charge have been started this year 
in the most densely populated sec- 
tions. Three of them are on the roofs 
of buildings; one at Superior and 
Eighty-fifth streets, one on top of the 
Mary Crane nursery, and the other 
on the roof of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Settlement. Fresh air, good 
water, simple food, and pure milk are 
expected to do more for the babies 
than physic. This is “preventive 
medicine” of the best kind. 





A SUFFRAGE CARTOON. 





“Votes for Women,” the organ of 
the Women's Social and _ Political 
Union in England (Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
society), is fortunate in having the 
services of a bright caricaturist. An 
amusing cartoon illustrative of cur- 
rent events adorns its frontispiece 
every week. The latest shows Mr. 
Asquith, with a dismal and perplexed 
face, seated at a table surrounded by 
a semi-circle of the people who are 
suffering distress on account of the 
suffragettes: the head of Holloway 
Gaol, who is at his wits’ end in deal- 
ing with them as prisoners; a police- 
man, very sick of arresting them (the 
police are said to be almost all in 
sympathy with the women); a Lib- 
eral Committee Chairman, mopping 
his forehead after his arduous toil in 
trying to elect the Liberal candidate 
against whom hundreds of women 
were working; and finally a Liberal 
candidate himself, down on his mar- 
rowbones. All of them are imploring 
Mr. Asquith in chorus: “Please give 
votes to women at once!” A little 
suffragette peeps in at the window, 
smiling upon the scene. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





After the lecture given by Prof. 
John Dewey at Columbia University 
the other day for Mrs. Clarence H. 
Mackay’s Equal Franchise Society, 
250 students of the summer school 
signed the national suffrage petition. 





The young women of the College 
Equal Suffrage League of Spokane, 
Wash., have established this summer 
a “Camp Equality,” on Liberty Lake, 
one of the many beautiful lakes of 
the Evergreen State, where they com- 
bine equal-suffrage propaganda with 
a good time. Flying the four-starred 
lag, with decorations of yellow bunt- 
ing in profusion, and enthusiastic 
workers, this League, headed by Mrs. 
Z. W. Commerford, is carrying on a 
lively series of street, park and hall 
meetings. 





Ex.-Gov. Buchtel of Colorado says 
he not only did not say what he was 
reported to have said about woman 
suffrage, but he did not say anything 
even remotely resembling it. He says 
a reporter to whom he denied an in- 
terview invented the story. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Chicago's 
new Superintendent of Schools, has 
before this expressed her opinion 
that a great injustice is done to girls 
in the meagre provision made for 
them in the trade schools, as com- 
pared with the attention paid to the 
boys. If she has her way, there will 


be a square deal for the girls. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst is to be 
welcomed on her arrival in America 
with a monster reception At Carnegie 
Hall in New York. 


Miss Alice Sargent of Brookline, 
Mass., will sail one of the boats in 
the German-American trial races, 


which begin off Marblehead on August 
16. She is the only woman who has 
entered for the events. She has been 
a winner in some of the races off the 
North Shore this summer against ex- 
perienced yachtsmen. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gerberding is presi- 
dent of the Woman's League of Jus- 
tice in San with 2,000 
members, and she says women will 
take an active part in the political 
campaign in the State this fall. Mrs. 
Isabel Baldwin an enthusiastic 
member of the League, and pinned 
one of its buttons upon the junior 
editor of the Woman's Journal dur- 
ing the National Suffrage Convention 
at Seattle. 


Francisco, 


is 


Mrs. Asher Richardson, Ashertown, 
Texas, has just been appointed as- 
sistant general superintendent of the 
Ashertown & Gulf Railroad, a new 
line being built by Mr. Richardson to 
open up his large land holdings. Mrs. 
Richardson has been giving her per- 
sonal attention to the construction of 
the road, which has reached 32 miles, 
and is to extend 60 more. She has 
charge of the employment and work 
of a large force of men. 


Barnum follows a 
Under the auspices 
of the New York Woman's Municipal 
League, she undertakes to find suit- 
able houses and flats for those de- 
siring them. If a landlord shows her 
a close, dark flat with rats and ver- 
min in it, none of her clients will be 
introduced to it. She sees that the 
places are what they are advertised 
to be, and thus helps wage-earning 
women who have not the time to in- 
vestigate for themselves. 


Miss Gertrude 
unique business. 


Sarah K. Bolton lives in a 
pleasant vineclad cottage on Winder- 
mere hill, in the suburbs of East 
Cleveland, O., of which her husband 
many years ago was the beloved and 
public-spirited mayor. The house is 
named “Elmoak,” from the old trees 
that surround it. Mrs. Bolton’s walls 
are lined with books, and she finds 
much pleasure in her cat and her fine 
St. Bernard dogs. She is the subject 
of an appreciative sketch by W. S. 
Lloyd in a recent issue of the East 
Clevelander. 


Mrs. 


Miss Gina Krog of Norway passed 
through Boston last week and was a 
welcome visitor at our office. In 
every city she has been besieged by 
reporters and photographers, and 
three of them were waiting for her 
while she ate an informal lunch with 
our editorial staff. The interviews 
and pictures will help the suffrage 
movement by showing that a woman 
who can vote for members of Parlia- 
ment may be just pleasant and 
womanly as if she could vote only for 
members of the school board. Asked 
what was the most interesting thing 
she had seen in America, Miss Krog 
said she thought it was the wonder- 
ful development of the dry regions of 
the West under irrigation. 

Isabel C. after her 
husband's death, returned to Europe 
to complete arrangements 
which he had begun in Paris in con- 
nection with international prison 
work. From there she went on to 
St. Petersburg, make another 
effort to get the aged and beloved 
Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky released 
from prison on bail, as her associate 
Nicholas Tchaykovsky has been. Mrs. 
Barrows saw Stolypin, but did not 
succeed in seeing Mrs. Breshkovsky, 
or in securing any definite assurance 


as 


Mrs. Barrows, 


some 


to 


that she could be bailed out. Mrs. 
Barrows landed in Montreal last 
week. After spending a few days 


with her daughter and son-in-law at 
the camp on Lake Memphremagog, 
she starts west this week to attend 
the Prison Congress in Seattle. 
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MRS. YOUNG FOR SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. 








Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, prinicpal of 
the Chicago Normal School, has been 
chosen Superintendent of Schools fo 
that city, by a unanimous vote of the 
Board of Education. There were 27 
candidates under consideration. It is 
the first time in the history of Chi- 
cago that this position has been held 
by a woman. Mrs. Young will be in 
executive control of school property 
worth $50,000,000, and will direct the 
destinies of 290,000 school children. 
Her salary will be $10,000 a year. 

Mrs. Young’s Record. 

Mrs. Young is 64 years old. She 
was born January 15, 1845, at Buffalo, 
N. Y. Her parents came to Chicago 
when she was a child, and she was ed- 
neated there, in the high school and 
later in the normal school. She 
studied also at the University of Chi- 
cago, which gave her the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. At the age of 
17 she began to teach in a West Side 
school at $25 per month. In 1868 she 
married William Young, who died 
some years ago. Mrs. Young con- 
tinued her work of teaching. She was 
made District Superintendent of 
Schools in 1887, and continued as 
such until 1899. Then she was made 
Professor of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, which position she 
held until she was chosen head of the 
Chicago Normal School in 1905. 

In recognition of her work among 
the teachers, the women principals of 
the Chicago when they 
formed an organization several years 
ago, named it the Ella F. Young Club. 
Mrs. Young is a member of the Chi- 


schools, 


cago Woman's Club and the Every 
Day Club. She is a suffragist. 
Among the educational articles 


written by her when with the Univer 
sity of Chicago were “Isolation in the 
School,” “Some ‘ypes of Modern Ed- 
ucational Theory,’ “Ethics in the 
Schools,” “Evolution and Educational 
Methods,” and “Literature in the Ele- 
mentary Schools.” 


Mrs. McCulloch Rejoices. 

The Chicago Record-Herald says: 

Chicago woman's suffrage leaders 
rejoiced when they learned of the 
election of Mrs. Young. It was hailed 
as marking a new era in woman's ad- 
vancement and as a victory for the 
cause of equal suffrage. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
said: 

“I congratulate the city of Chicago 
that it has such splendid prospects in 
sight for its schools as a result of 
selecting Mrs. Young as superinten- 
dent. She is eminently well qualified 
for the position, and will have no 
other interests at heart than the wel- 
fare of the schools. 

“For a great city like Chicago to 
depart from precedent in this way, 
and place a woman in a position of 
trust and responsibility always here- 
tofore held by a man, is vastly sig- 
nificant, and means that this city will 
go down in history as taking a long 
step in advance in the recognition of 
woman's ability. 

“By many of its laws Illinois has 
demonstrated that it places a higher 
value upon woman’s intellectual and 
business ability than most States of 
the Union. This action of the Chicago 
Board of Education is another demon- 
stration of the same sort. 

“However, the average woman does 
not get the recognition that Mrs. 
Young gets. It takes a woman of un- 
usual ability and attainment to com- 
mand respect and admiration of this 
sort at the hands of men. 

“I believe this action and all such 
achievements of women will help us 
to gain the goal for which we are 
striving—equal suffrage.” 

Mrs. Henrotin Pleased. 

Mrs. Ellen Henrotin found equal 
cause for satisfaction. 

“I am greatly pleased to hear the 
news of Mrs. Young's selection as 
superintendent of schools,” said Mrs. 
Henrotin. “She certainly is admir- 
ably qualified for the position. Unless 
this were true, she never would have 
been able to overcome the handicap 
of her sex and obtain the votes of a 
lot of men, who, perhaps, might not 
be thought to be particularly in favor 
of electing women to public office. 
That she could win out over a score 
or more of well-qualified men speaks 
volumes for her ability. 





“I believe the board's choice will 
give general satisfaction.” 


Ex-Mayor Dunne’s View. 

Ex-Mayor Dunne seemed 
pleased. 

“I do not know Mrs. Young person- 
ally,” Mr. Dunne said, “but, from 
what I have heard, I believe she is 
as well qualified as any of her com- 
petitors who were mentioned, if not 
better. With her experience and 
ability, I see no reason why she 
should not have a very successful and 
creditable administration as the head 
ot the Chicago public schools.” 


John D. Shoop, hitherto Chicago’s 
superintendent of vacation schools, 
was the leading male candidate for 
the position to which Mrs. Young has 
been appointed. After making Mrs. 
Young Superintendent, the Board of 
Education created the office of As- 
sistant Superintendent, and appointed 
Mr. Shoop to that. Two other men 
will serve as superintendent of high 
schools and superintendent of ele- 
mentary schools, but all of them will 
be under Mrs. Young. 


well 


Snaaqs in Her Way. 

The former’ superintendent, Mr. 
Cooley, was at chronic war with Mar- 
garet Haley and the Chicago Teach- 
Federation. The teachers want 
pay they want en- 

school accommodations, and 
pupils to a teacher. On the 
hand, the “Big Business” in- 
terests of Chicago the trusts 
and great corporations that control 
the present Mayor and the Board of 
Education appointed by him—want 
the expenses of the schools kept 
down. The teachers want to have the 
great tax-dodging corporations made 
to pay their taxes, and the Teachers’ 
Federation forced them to pay over- 
due taxes that added $200,000 to the 
school fund. The teachers also com- 
plain that former boards of education 
99 to certain 
influential corporations, at much less 
than its value, real estate set apart 
for the support of the schools. They 
are trying to have this matter probed 
into, and to prevent any further such 
misappropriation of school property. 
To all such investigations and efforts 
is strongly averse; it 
wants the teachers kept down. Finally, 
“Big Business” is said to be seeking 
in Chicago, as well as elsewhere, the 
introduction into the public school 
system of industrial education of such 
a type as will not develop all-around 
and self-helpful workers, but workers 
trained only in certain narrow spe- 
cialties, so that in these lines there 
may always be an over-supply of 
cheap labor, thus enabling the cor- 
porations to keep wages down and 
dictate their own terms to their em- 
to the hours and condi- 
tions of work. The position of Su- 
perintendent of Schools for Chicago 
is therefore a very delicate and diffi- 
cult one. If Mrs. Young can do right 
by the schools and the teachers, and 
at the same time satisfy a board of 
education controlled by “Big  Busi- 
ness,” she will give proof of extra- 
ordinary ability, and will more than 
earn her $10,000 a year. 


ers’ 
their 
larged 
fewer 
other 


raised; 


i.e., 





have leased for years, 


“Big Business” 


ployees as 


Ss. B. 





VOTERS’ LEAGUE FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





During the past fifty 
dreds of thousands of American 
women have petitioned their State 
Legislatures for equal suffrage. In a 
few cases the question, in the shape 
of a State constitutional amendment, 
has been submitted, but always with- 
out thorough organization among the 
voters to secure its adoption. On the 
contrary, the machinery of both the 
political parties has been used to de- 
feat it, corrupt special interests have 
been organized against it, and it has 
been rejected at the polls by votes 
lined up against it in advance. In one 
State, where it secured a majority of 
votes, it was counted out. 

In 1910, one year from next Septem- 
ber, three States will render their 
verdict on amendments already sub- 
mitted. In the light of experience, 
how can a full vote and a fair count 
be secured? 

There is but one way. The women 
who want to vote must exert the per- 
sonal influence which they already 
possess. They must appeal personally 
and individually to the men of their 
respective representative districts to 
make the affirmative vote a majority. 
There is no State west of the Mis- 
souri River where this cannot be 
done. In the absence of such a per- 
sonal appeal, success is hardly to be 


years hun- 








expected. For a disciplined force, 
however small, is stronger than an 
unorganized multitude. The active 
opponents of woman suffrage are a 
small minority. But they are organ- 
ized and alert. Vicious _ interests, 
trusts, corporations and money have 
been and will be combined to defeat it. 

Such a League can be effected by 
systematic and persistent preparation. 
The work cannot be begun too soon. 
A State organizer should be employed 
to create county organizers, and these, 
in their turn, should form precinct 
committees of voters. Meanwhile the 
women of each precinct should be 
everywhere a power behind the 
throne, inspiring and animating their 
fathers, brothers, lovers, husbands, 
and sons. Every man in each of these 
three States should be _ personally 
asked to join the League by some 
woman whom he respects and es- 
teems. Candidates in favor of the 
amendment should be assured of sup- 
port; opponents should be quietly but 
earnestly opposed. Press, _ pulpit, 
Grange, labor union, church, school, 
college, factory, railroads and _ busi- 
ness concerns should be conciliated 
and enlisted. 

Hitherto woman suffrage has been 
regarded exclusively as a wom- 
an’s question. Men have not been ac- 
customed to make it their own. But 
until they do so women will have to 
wait. Voters alone can do the work 
of enfranchisement. They must 
asked to take hold. 

Such an appeal, made without noise 
or bluster, in a quiet, winning, woman- 
ly way, without threats or manifesta- 
tions of personal ill-will to opp#ments, 
will prove invincible. If our women 
workers only knew their own power, 
when organized, to convince and con- 
vert, no amount of money, or preju- 
dice, or selfish interest could prevent 
the achievement victory. Experi- 
ence, reason and common sense are 
on side. With such preparation 
we can safely say with Susan B. 
Anthony: ‘Failure is impossible,” and 
opposition will be disarmed by Lucy 
Stone's favorite watchword, “Justice, 
simple justice, is all the world needs.” 

H. B. B. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Dr. Katharina Fleischer is the first 
woman lawyer in Russia. She has just 
passed her professional examination at 
St. Petersburg. 





EX-GOV. BUCHTEL DENIES IT. 





Ex-Gov. Buchtel of Colorado says he 
did not make the statements attrib- 
uted to him about woman suffrage. 
But probably not one in a hundred 
ot the papers that published the false 
interview will publish his disclaimer. 

Before his denial, the Denver News 
interviewed some well-known Denver 
women on the subject of his supposed 
utterances. Mrs. Dewey C. Bailey, 
president the Denver Woman's 
Club, said: 

“It hardly seems necessary here in 
Colorado to point out that Buchtel’s 
statements are not true. Mr. Buchtel 
has gone a long way from home to 
talk like that. 

“At the luncheon to the foreign del- 
egates to the International Woman's 
Council, Gov. Snafroth gave statistics 
which show that Buchtel is grossly 
deceiving himself as to the true situ- 
ation in Colorado. These statistics 
show, as Gov. Shafroth pointed out, 
that women take more interest in the 
ballot than men. 

“Much of the legislation enacted in 
Colorado as the result of the woman’s 
vote has been beneficial, especially 
the legislation relating to children, 
the protection of the home and of 
women.” 


Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine likewise 
quoted Gov. Shafroth’s statistics as a 
sufficient disproof. She said _ that, 
since women were only 42 per cent. 
of the total population, yet cast 48 
per cent. of the total vote, it was 
clear that “the dregs” could consti- 
tute but a small proportion. She said 
it was painful to think how many 
mothers must have been “clubbed to 
the polls” to make up nearly half of 
the whole vote of the State. 


of 





THREE NEW P. E. LEAFLETS. 





Three new leaflets in the Political 
Equality Series are now ready: “The 
Housekeeper and the Ballot,” by Mrs. 
Maud Nathan, President of the Con- 
sumers’ League of New York City; 
“Women and Business” and “Women 
Do Not Want It,” both of them by 
Miss Blackwell. All these leaflets 
may be ordered from the National 





O., 


Suffrage Headquarters, Warren, 
at 15 cents per 100, postpaid. 

We call especial attention to the 
leaflet by Mrs. Nathan. It is the ar- 
gument she made at the legislative 
hearing in Albany. A housekeeper 
who read the report of her speech in 
the Woman's Journal has been urgent 
ever since to have it reprinted as a 
leaflet, saying that, while she had al- 
ways believed in the justice of equal 
suffrage, she had never before un- 
derstood why the ballot was of prac- 
tical and vital importance to the 
average mother and housekeeper. 
Mrs. Nathan shows this in the clear- 
est way. 





DR. PRITCHETT DENIES IT. 





Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, former 
President of the Massachuestts Insti- 
tute of Technology, was widely quoted 
in the papers not long ago as saying, 
in a report issued by the Sage Foun- 
dation, that the women had injected 
politics into the management of the 
State University of Wyoming, greatly 
to its detriment. We wrote a letter of 
inquiry to a prominent citizen of the 
University town, who informed us 
that the report was wholly baseless. 
We then wrote to Dr. Pritchett asking 
just what the women were supposed 
to have done and just what authority 
there was for believing that they did 
it. Dr. Pritchett writes: 

“In reply to your inquiry, I write to 
say that I know very little about the 
influence of the women voters in 
Wyoming upon State politics or State 
institutions, and have no recollection 
of ever making any statement con- 
cerning the matter, either on one side 
or the other. I am at a loss to know 
what statement of mine you refer to, 
as I am quite sure that I have never 
said anything about this matter.” 
~Apparently ” the ~ statement” attrib- 
uted to Dr. Pritchett was merely one 
more of the 
frage canards. 


long series of anti-suf- 
A. S. B. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The Canadian Women's Press Club, 
at Toronto recently, appointed a 
committee to look into the salaries 
paid to women journalists for various 
kinds of work, with the idea of es- 
tablishing a standard of remunera- 
tion. Miss Marjory MacMurchy of 
Toronto is president of the club, and 
Mrs. H. A. Walker of Winnipeg is 
corresponding secretary. 





The assistant editor of the Ameri- 
Federationist, the official maga- 
zine of the American Federation of 
Labor, Miss Eva McDonald Valesh, 
writes in the August issue on ‘“Child- 
Labor Legislation.” She holds that 
the question of child labor “touches 
every home and every activity of so- 
ciety,” and that more stringent laws 
are needed and a better enforcement 
ot existing laws. As indicative of the 
attitude of union labor’ towards 
women journalists, it may be men- 
tioned that Miss Valesh receives $30 
per week for her work on the Ameri- 
can Federationist. 


can 


Mrs. Marion A. McBride, who took 
an active part in founding the New 
England Women’s Press Association 
in 1885, has been confined by illness 
for over a year to her home in Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass. Early in the 
summer she had so far improved as 
to be able happily to receive a com. 
pany of press women one afternoon. 
That her illness has taken a serious 
turn of late is regretted by her host 
of friends. F. M. A. 





BERNARD SHAW’S PLAY. 





Bernard Shaw's latest play, “Press 
Cuttings,” was suppressed by the cen- 
sor. It dealt with the suffrage ques- 
tion, and seems to have been for- 
bidden not because it was improper, 
but because it was regarded as sedi- 
tious and unpatriotic (like the parody 
upon “An Englishman’s Home,” 
which was also suppressed). 

The people who wanted to see the 
play, however, easily found a way 
around the difficulty. It seems the 
censor can forbid a drama to be per- 
formed before the general public, but 
not before a dramatic society. The 
people who wanted to attend formed 
themselves into a society with two 
classes of membership (the fees cor- 
responding to the different kinds of 
seats), and the play was performed 
before about 2,000 spectators. 

Among the chief characters are 





Gen. Mitchener (Kitchener), Prime 
Minister Balsquith (Asquith), and a 
charwoman. 


The following dialogue on the best 
way of dealing with the suffragettes 
is a sample of Shaw’s wit and satire. 
The government's campaign against 
the women is under discussion: 


Mitchener—A masterpiece of strat- 
egy. Let me explain. The Suffragettes 
are a very small body, but they are 
numerous enough to be troublesome 
—even dangerous—when they are all 
concentrated in one place—say in 
Parliament Square. But by making a 
two-mile radius and pushing them be- 
yond it, you seatter their attack over 
a circular line twelve miles long. Just 
what Wellington would have done. 

Balsquith—But the women won't go. 


Mitchener—Nonsense; they must 
ge. 

Balsquith—They won't. 
Mitchener—What does Sandstone 
say? 

Balsquith—He says: “Shoot them 
down.” 


Mitchener—Of course. 

Balsquith—You're not serious? 

Mitchener—I'm perfectly serious. 

Balsquith—But you can’t’ shoot 
them down. Women, you know! 

Mitchener (straddling confidently) 
—Yes, you can. Strange as it may 
seem to you as a civilian, Balsquith, 
if you point a rifle at a woman and 
fire it, she will drop exactly as a man 
drops. 

Balsquith—But public opinion would 
never stand it. 

Mitchener (walking about and lay- 
ing down the law)—There’s no such 
thing as public opinion. 





Balsquith—No such thing as public 
opinion! 
Mitchener — Absolutely no such 


thing. There are certain persons who 
entertain certain opinions. Well, 
shoot them down. When you have 
shot them down, there are no longer 
any persons entertaining those opin- 
ions alive; consequently there is no 
longer any more of the public opinion 
you are afraid of. Grasp that fact, my 
dear Balsquith, and you have grasped 
the secret of government. Public 
opinion is mind. Mind is inseparable 
from matter. Shoot down the matter, 
and you kill the mind. 

Balsquith—Oh, yes; it’s all jolly 
fine for you and Old Red. You don’t 
depend on votes for your places. 
What do you suppose would happen 
at the next election? 

Mitchener—Have no next election. 
Bring in a bill at once repealing all 
the reform acts and vesting the gov- 
ernment in a properly trained magis- 
tracy responsible only to a Council of 
War. It answers perfectly in India. 
If anyone objects, shoot him down. 

Balsquith—But none of the mem- 
bers of my party would be on the 
Council of War. Neither should I. Do 
you expect us to vote for making our- 
selves nobodies? 

Mitchener—You'll have to, sooner 
or later, or the Socialists will make 
nobodies of the lot of you by collar- 
ing every penny you possess. Do you 
suppose this damned democracy can 
be allowed to go on, now that the mob 
is beginning to take it seriously and 
using its power to lay hands on prop- 
erty? Parliament must abolish itself. 
The Irish Parliament voted its own 
extinction. The English Parliament 
will do the same if the same means 
are taken to persuade it. 

The 

The charwoman 
being sworn at: 

Mitchener—When a man has risked 
his life on eight battlefields, Mrs. Far- 
rell, he has given sufficient proof of 
his self-control to be excused a little 
strong language. 

Mrs. Farrell—Would you put up 
with bad language from me _ because 


Charwoman Protests. 


protests against 


I've risked me life eight times in 
child-bed? 
Mitchener—My dear Mrs. Farrell, 


you surely would not compare a risk 
of that harmless domestic kind to the 
fearful risks of the battlefield? 

Mrs. Farrell—I wouldn’t compare 
risks run to bear livin’ people into 
the world to risks run to blow them 
out of it. A mother’s risk is jooty; a 
soldier’s is nothin’ but divilmint. 

Mitchener (nettled)—Let me tell 
you, Mrs. Farrell, that if the men did 
not fight, the women would have to 
fight themselves. We spare you that, 
at all events. 

Mrs. Farrell—You can’t help your- 
selves. If three-quarters of you was 
killed, we could replace you, with the 
help of the other quarter. If three- 
quarters of us was killed, how many 
people would there be in England in 
another generation? If it wasn’t for 
that, the men’d put the fighting on us, 
just as they put all the other dhrudg- 
ery. What would you do if we was 
all kilt? Would you go to bed and 
have twins? 

Mitchener—Really, Mrs. Farrell, 
you must discuss these questions 
with a medical man. You make me 
blush, positively. 


The German Scare. 


The scare about a German invasion 
is taken off as follows: 


Mitchener—Shoot them down. 

Balsquith—I can’t shoot them down. 

Mitchener—Yes, you can. You don’t 
realize it; but if you fire a rifle into 
a German he drops just as surely as a 
rabbit does. 

Balsquith—But, dash it all, man, a 
rabbit hasn’t got a rifle and a Ger- 
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man has. Suppose he shoots you 
down? 

Mitchener—Excuse me, Balsquith, 
but that consideration is what we call 
cowardice in the army. A soldier al- 
ways assumes he is going to shoot, 
not to be shot. 

Balsquith (jumping up and walking 
about sulkily)—Oh, come! I like to 
hear you military people talking of 
cowardice. Why, you spend your lives 
in an ecstasy of terror of imaginary 
invasions. I don’t believe you ever go 
to bed without looking under’ it for 
a burglar. 

Mitchener (calmly)—A very sens!- 
ble precaution, Balsquith. I take it; 
and, in consequence, I’ve never been 
burgled. 

Balsquith—Neither have I. Any- 
how, don’t you taunt me with coward- 
ice. (He posts himself on the hearth- 
rug beside Mitchener, on his left.) I 
never look under my bed for a bur- 
glar. I'm not always looking under 
the nation’s bed for an invader. And 
if it comes to fighting, I'm quite will- 
ing to fight without being three to 
one. 

Mitchener—These are the romantic 
ravings of a jingo civilian, Balsquith. 
At least you'll not deny that the abso- 
lute command of the sea is essential 
to our security. 

Balsquith—The absolute command 
of the sea is essential to the security 
of the principality of Monaco. But 
Monaco isn't going to get it. 

Mitchener—And consequently Mon- 
aco enjoys no security. What a fright- 
ful thing! How do the inhabitants 
sleep with the possibiity of invasion, 
of bombardment, continually present 
in their minds? Would you have our 
English slumbers broken in the same 
way? Are we also to live without 
security? 

Balsquith (dogmatically) — Yes, 
There's no such thing as security in 
the world; and there never can be as 
long as men are mortal. England will 
be secure when England is dead, just 
as the streets of London will be safe 
when there’s no longer a man in her 
streets to be run over, or a vehicle 
to run over him. When you military 
chaps ask for security, you are cry- 
ing for the moon. 

Mitchener (very seriously)—Let me 
tell you, Balsquith, that in these days 
of aeroplanes and Zeppelin air ships 
the question of the moon is becoming 
one of the greatest importance. It 
will be reached at no very distant 
date. Can you, as an Englishman, 
tamely contemplate the possibility of 
having to live under a German moon? 
The British flag must be _ planted 
there at all hazards. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





The forty-first annual convention of 
the N. A. W. S. A. opened in Plymouth 
Church, Seattle, Wash., on the after- 
noon of July 1. Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
presided. 

An address of welcome was given 
by Mrs. Margaret B. Platt, in behalf 
of the West Washington W. C. T. U. 
She said in part: 

Mrs. Platt’s Greeting. 

“In the beginning, God made man 
and woman, and gave them dominion. 
It is not good for man to be alone. He 
needs his mother, sister, sweetheart 
and wife beside him at the ballot box 
as much as in the home. There are 
wrongs which can never be righted 
until woman holds in her hands the 
power to right them. When that day 
comes, we shall hear less of the in- 
famous abomination of the white 
slave traffic.” 

Mrs. B. B. Lord gave the address of 
welcome for the Grange. Miss Shaw, 
in introducing her, mentioned that she 
herself was a member of the Grange. 
Mrs. Lord said in part: 

Welcome from the Grange. 

“I knew Miss Shaw when she was 
not a member of the Grange, and am 
still gladder to know her when she is. 
Miss Shaw has said that we may be 
members of many societies, but be- 
long to one. I belong to the Grange. 
From the first women came into that 
organization on a_ perfect equality, 
and for 40 years the Grange has car- 
ried on education for suffrage. I be- 
lieve in the brown soil. We have to 
go back to it for almost all we need 
or want. It was the proudest moment 
of my life when I passed a woman 
suffrage resolution through the New 
York State Grange. Here in Washing- 
ton the State Grange in five years 
has increased three-fold in member- 
ship, and it always passes a resolution 
in favor of equal suffrage.” 

Mrs. De Voe’s Greeting. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, the State 
president, gave a gracious address of 
welcome in behalf of the Washington 
State E. S. A. She emphasized the 
need of educating the public on the 
question, and said that in this she 
hoped that the National Convention 
would be a great help. 


The Evergreen Badge. 


Mrs. De Voe also called attention to 
the campaign badge that the Wash- 
ington women had had made. (This is 
one of the prettiest, if not the pretti- 
est, of all the equal suffrage badges 
yet invented. It is in the form of a 
graeeful green pennon—green for “The 
Evergreen State,” and bears in golden 
letters, “Votes for Women.” These 
pins were given free to all the dele- 
gates and were sold to others for 25 
cents apiece. No doubt there are 
some still to be had. Send 25 cents 
in stamps to the treasurer, Dr. Cora 





Smith Eaton, 323 Arcade Building, 
Seattle, Wash., and secure one. You 
will get a charming pin, and at the 
same time help the amendment cam- 
paign.—Eds. W. J.) 

Responses to the addresses of wel- 
come were made by Mrs. Mary S. 
Sperry, president of California, and 
by the national president. 

The corresponding secretary, Miss 
Gordon, called the roll of States, and 
those that wished made suggestions 
as to the plan of work for next year. 


Tribute to Mrs. Catt. 

Miss Shaw said that at the recent 
meeting of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance in London Mrs. 
Catt presided in such a masterly way 
and with such power and dignity as to 
command universal respect. Of the 
“militant” women in England, Miss 
Shaw said: “We may not accept every 
method that they use, but we all have 
reason to be grateful to them.” She 
told how the governments of Norway 
and Australia had each sent an offi- 
cial delegate to the International Suf- 
frage Convention and paid their ex- 
penses, and how Queen Maud of Nor- 
way had sent a letter of greeting and 
good wishes. Miss Shaw said: “This 
is a world movement, not for woman 
suffrage only, but for human free- 
dom.” 

On motion of Mrs. Craigie of New 
York, seconded by Mrs. Duniway of 
Oregon, a rising vote was passed of 
regard for Mrs. Catt and regret that 
she could not be present. 

Correzspending Secretary’s Report. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon read her an- 
nual report as Corresponding Secre- 
tary. She explained that the growing 
demands of ner office as State Presi- 
dent for Louisiana would make it im- 
possible for her to devote the large 
amount of time that she had been 
doing to the work of the National, and 
that she could not stand again for 
Corresponding Secretary. As a part- 
ing piece of advice in laying down her 
office she recommended that the Na- 
tional should give each of its stand- 
ing committees a substantial appro- 
priation with which to carry on its 
work, and should make their chair- 
men members of the offcial board. A 
rising vote of thanks was given to 
Miss Gordon for her valuable service 
during the years of her secretaryship. 

Tribute to Miss Hauser. 

Miss Shaw said: “We all regret the 
absence of Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, 
who has been with us at so many 
conventions. There never was a 
woman who gave more consecrated 
service, who dreamed of woman suf- 
frage by night and toiled for it, by 
day. She will be a great loss to our 
cause; but, wherever she goes, there 
will always be about her a centre for 
woman suffrage work.” 

Miss Hauser’s report of the Na- 
tional Headquarters’ work was read 
by Mrs. Upton. 


Headquarters’ Report. 


Not only was there a normal in- 
crease in the demands upon the Head- 
quarters in 1908, commensurate with 
the growth of public interest in our 
question, but the year brought its own 
opportunities for special propaganda 

Opinions of Candidates. 

In no previous presidential cam- 
paign in the United States were the 
views of candidates on the enfran- 
chisement of women ever so generally 
commented upon by the press. Per- 
haps never before did candidates 
consider the question of sufficient im- 
portance to have any opinion upon it. 
Never before did a President of the 
United States, through the medium 
of the high priest of the anti-woman- 
suffragists, issue a manifesto on the 
question. Never before did the news- 
paper interviewer put to every pos- 
sible personage—politician or preach- 
er, writer or speaker, inventor or ex- 
plorer, captain of industry, social 
worker, actor, prize-fighter, maid, 
matron or widow—the burning query, 
“What about votes for women?” 

Never was there a more powerful 
object lesson than in the campaign 
for the regulation of the liquor traffic, 
which spread all over the country, en- 
listing non-voters in its service. 


Fine Legislative Work. 

The legislative work of our mem- 
bers in the various States was 
marked by unprecedented earnest- 
ness, determination and careful plan- 
ning for the future. 


Great Growth of Business. 

It is not remarkable, therefore, that 
the conduct of the Headquarters 
business in 1908 called for an average 
outgo of 95 letters daily, or 29,241 in 
all, as compared to an average of 42 
daily and a total of 13,061 in 1907; 
or that the average output of litera- 
ture grew from 675 pieces daily in 
1907 to 955 pieces daily in 1908. 
Formerly the Headquarters had to 
make opportunities for service; now 
it has only to meet them. 

No one can be enthusiastic over 
the routine of office work except the 
persons directly engaged in it, who 
see its significance in relation to 
other and seemingly more important 
efforts. Realizing, therefore, that 
what follows will be of inspiration to 
very few except to the writer herself, 
we shall endeavor to present it as 
concisely as possible. 

In addition to the general corre- 
spondence, the editing and publishing 
of Progress, the printing and distribu- 
tiou of literature, the sales of the 
History of Woman Suffrage and the 
Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony, 
the press work and the treasurer’s 
work are done from Headquarters. 





The two last-named are separately 
reported, and form no part of this 
statement. 

Progress. 

Progress is edited by Mrs. Upton; 
43,072 copies were sent out in 1908. 
The total cost of printing, mailing, 
circularizing, etc., was $892.63; the 
receipts from subscriptions $355.80, 
leaving a deficit of $536.83. A goodly 
supply of circulars and envelopes, in- 
cluded in above expenses, remains on 
hand. Persistent and constant cir- 
cularizing failed to bring up the sub- 
scription list as we hoped, but did keep 
it at about 2000 most of the time, the 
figure at which the list stands at 
present; 22,704 copies of Progress 
have been sent out this year. The 
postal regulations have reduced the 
sample copy privilege from a number 
equal to the paid subscriptions to 
one-tenth of that number. 


Literature and Supplies. 

The preparation of copy for leaflets 
is largely in the hands of Miss Black- 
well, Chairman of the Literature 
Committee, but the printing, proof- 
reading and distribution belong to 
Headquarters. Up to the time of the 
Buffalo convention, 43 Political 
Equality Leaflets had been issued, 
and, with but three exceptions, we 
had to have reprints of all of these 
in 1908. Eleven new leaflets have 
been added since the Buffalo meet- 
ing, and twelve others have been re- 
printed. Other documents of various 
kinds, numbering 20 in all, were is- 
sued. When one adds to the 85 dif- 
ferent pieces of printing here enumer- 
ated, the proof-reading on the 197- 
page report of the annual convention 
and on 14 galleys of Progress proof 
each month, one realizes that our pub- 
lishing alone has come to be a little 
business in itself. In addition to this, 
we purchased documents of six dif- 
feret kinds from various sources. We 
added some postal cards, photographs 
and prints to our stock. 

The demand for literature made the 
increase in kinds of material neces- 
sary, and the Susan B. Anthony Me- 
morial Fund (provided by Miss Thom- 
as and Miss Garrett) made it possi- 
ble. 

Some Striking Figures. 

The year the Headquarters came to 
Warren, 1903, the average daily out- 
put of literature, excluding Progress, 
was 165 pieces; in 1904, 200 pieces; 
in 1905, 342; in 1906, 600; in 1907, 675; 
in 1908, 955; or a total of 298,919 
pieces. And up to June 20 of this 
year, 271,166 pieces have been sent 
out, lacking less than 28,000 of the 
number sent out for the whole of the 
preceding year. 

Though literature is given away in 
generous quantities, the major part 
of the output has gone to persons or- 
dering the specific things they want. 
The only standing free list main- 
tained at Headquarters is the life 
membership list, and we have en- 
deavored to keep life members sup- 
plied with all documents issued. 

The 1908 sales from the Political 
“quality Leaflets amounted to more 
than double the sales for 1907. As 
we have frequently pointed out, our 
Literature and Supplies Department is 
operated for propaganda, not for 
profit, yet our cash receipts from Jan. 
1, 1908, to June 1, 1909, amounted to 
$1520.95, while the total cost of this 
department for the same period was 
$1987.61. The difference between ex- 
penditures and receipts, $466.66, can 
by no means be considered a deficit, 
since we have a large and valuable 
stock on hand, including the bound 
leaflets. The Chairman of our Liter- 
ature Committee, in her report, will 
give the titles of our various publica- 
tions. 

Book Department. 

No department of our work has 
been more diligently prosecuted than 
the book sales. Miss Reilly has had 
entire charge of this, and from Jan. 
1, 1908, to June 15, 1909, the 


Life and Work sales amounted 


Outstanding 


The expenses amounted to $347.96, 
including an item of $300 for 100 sets 


of Vols. I and II. The sales, there- 
fore, exceeded the expenses by 
$452.14. 


But it must be borne in mind that 
Vol. III was published by the execu- 
tors of the estate of Miss Mary S. 
Anthony, without cost to the Associa- 
tion, and the receipts from the sales 
of Vol. III are kept intact in an inter- 
est-bearing account. Sales of the 


History of Woman Suffrage 
amounted to ............. $282.00 
Cash Collections ............. 254.60 
Outstanding ........... $27.40 


Expenses on the books, the largest 
item being for storage and insurance, 
amounted to $173.25, thus giving a 
favorable balance of $108.75. 

Four copies of Vol. IV of the His- 
tory were given as club or Progress 
premiums. 

Some time since, the Official Board 
voted to give away 200 sets of the 
History, and not the least important 
work of this department has been the 
placing of these books in the libraries 
of 200 of the leading colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. This 
entailed a large and discriminative 
correspondence, but it revealed many 
hitherto unknown friends of the 
cause, and brought some able allies 
into the service. Another result of 


this effort was that it created a de- 
mand from correspondents for other 
literature. 

We heartily recommend to the offi- 





cers another appropriation of the His- 
tories for similar purposes. 
Reports for Libraries. 

One hundred copies each of the an- 
nual reports of 1908 and 1909 Conven- 
tions were sent to the libraries which 
keep a file of our printed proceedings, 
and to these same libraries copies of 


Mrs. Harper's pamphlet, “Woman 
Suffrage Throughout the World,” 
were sent. 


General Work. 

Requests for material for essays, 
orations and debates multiplied. The 
winter of 1908-1909 being the legisla- 
tive year in most of the States, caused 
a large demand for literature. Let- 
ters were sent to the delegates to the 
National Political Conventions, 
though this was not done on so ex- 
tensive or thorough a scale as has 
been our custom. The Self-Denial 
Week effort called for many letters, 
and the widely-advertised petition 
work brought many inquiries. 

As usual, the Treasurer and Head- 
auarters Secretary aided local work. 
the former giving much assistance to 
a book sale conducted by the Warren 
Political Equality Club for the benefit 
of the Susan B. Anthony Woman Suf- 
frage Fund. Together they planned 
the hearing before the Ohio Legisla- 
ture. In the time covered by this re- 
port, they have, between them, spoken 
upwards of 40 times at meetings of va- 
rious kinds. A meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Ohio W. S. A. 
was held at Headquarters, and there 
have been conferences at various 
times with some of the National offi- 
cers and organizers. We have had 
calls from State workers, or inter- 
ested persons, from Colorado, Illinois, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, among 
our more distinguished visitors being 
Hon. Oliver W. Stewart, Judge Lind- 
sey, John Z. White, and Rev. Charles 
Carr. 

The Minutes of the Buffalo Conven- 
tion were edited and published by 
Mrs. Upton. During part of the time 


occupied in this effort, we had the 
help of Mrs. Lucey Hobart Day, of 
Maine, who spent a few weeks at 


Headquarters. 

Work Among the Other Organiza- 

tiens. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
at its annual convention in Denver, 
following its long-established custom, 
passed a woman-suffrage resolution. 
The American Federation is the 
strongest ally we have, representing, 
as it does, 37 State branches, central 
unions in 570 cities, 27,000 local 
unions, and 2,000,000 members. Other 
important organizations endorsing 
woman suffrage are the National 
Council of Women, at its annual ex- 
ecutive meeting in Union City, Ind.; 
the Socialist Party; the International 
Bricklayers’ and Stone Masons’ Union 
at Detroit; Women’s National Trade 
Union League in Boston; Johns Hop- 
kins Alumne Association, and Inter- 
national Cotton-Spinners’ Union in 
Boston. The United Mine Workers of 
America not only passed our resolu- 
tion by a unanimous rising vote of the 
1000 delegates present at the meeting 
in Indianapolis, but presented us with 
500 printed copies of the resolution. 
480 of which we promptly mailed to 
members of Congress. Our President 
attended the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction at  Rich- 
mond, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was 
received by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Boston as fraternal 
delegate from the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Mrs. 
Maud C. Stockwell, of Minnesota, act- 
ed as fraternal delegate to the Amer- 
ican Library Association; Mrs. Mary 
S. Sperry and Mrs. Alice L. Park, of 
California, in a similar capacity to 
the Nurses’ Associated Alumnae of 
the United States. Mrs. Coryell was 
our delegate to the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society in Oklahoma 
City. Mrs. Duncanson of Chicago pre- 
sented a woman suffrage plank to the 
Independence Party Convention, but 
it was voted down. Miss Gregg at- 
tended the League of American Mu- 
nicipalities in September. The pro- 
gram was so crowded that there was 
no opportunity for her to speak, but 
the Secretary has asked for a frater- 
nal delegate from our Association the 
coming year, and has reserved a place 
for such delegate on the program. 
Rey. Henrietta G. Moore and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Welsh were invited to be 


fraternal delegates to the Woman's 
Prohibition Club of America, and 
their names so appeared on the 


printed program. Mrs. Jessie Waite 
Wright and Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall 
presented a resolution to the National 
League of Women Workers in Wash- 
ington, but it was not acted upon. 

It will be seen that this work has 
not only extended to many organiza- 
tions of diverse character, but over a 
very wide territory. 

Many Endorsements. 

To summarize, 29 National Associa- 
tions have endorsed woman suffrage; 
14 others have taken action on some 
phase of the question; 20 State Fed- 
erations of Labor, 16 State Granges, 
and seven State Letter-Carriers’ As- 
sociations have endorsed it. Some of 
the States have carried on a very ac- 
tive propaganda in this direction, se- 
curing endorsements from hundreds 
of local organizations, representing 
labor unions, educational and reli- 
gious societies, Farmers’ Institutes, 
ete., all of which will doubtless be de- 
tailed in the State reports. 


innumerable Letters. 

The report which we give annually 
does not begin to represent the work 
done, as there are scores of letters 
written to State presidents and other 





workers, asking them to see that the 
question is presented, and many times 
the workers go to the conventions and 
make the effort, but are unable to get 
a hearing; or if they do get a chance 
to speak, are unable to introduce a 
resolution. This is not work lost by 
any means, for every time the effort 
is made it calls the question to the 
attention of at least one person. The 
States can hardly do better than to 
co-operate with the National Head- 
quarters in this line of endeavor, 
especially now, when the petition 
work ought to be enlisting the best 
energies of all the workers, and can 
be so easily combined with the effort, 
Cost of Headquarters. 

The cost of maintaining the Head- 
quarters for 1908, including rent, tele- 
phone, general postage, office furnish- 
ings and salaries, exclusive of the pro- 
portion of the latter charged to the 
press department, was $3,651.25. 

ELIZABETH J. HAUSER, 
Headquarters Secretary. 

It was voted unanimously that a 
letter of thanks and appreciation be 
sent to Miss Hauser for her report 
and her admirable services. 

The Mayor’s Welcome. 

In the evening, Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery presided. Mayor John F. Mil- 
ler of Seattle gave an address of wel- 
come in behalf of thé city. He con- 
gratulated the National on the per- 
sonnel of its membership in Seattle, 
and said that the members from a 
distance, who had _ travelled thou- 
sands of miles to be present, had cer- 
tainly shown their strength of pur- 
pose. 

Washington a Pioneer. 
“Washington has been a 
State in the woman's rights 
ment. In 1854 Arthur Denny intro- 
duced a woman suffrage bill in the 
Territorial Legislature. In 1878 the 
civil disabilities of married women 
were removed. Washington was the 
first State west of the Rockies to say 
that a married woman's property 
should be her own. Women here 
have all the rights of men except to 
vote and hold office. I do not know if 
equal suffrage will bring in every- 
thing good and abolish everything 
evil, but if it will, by all means let us 

have it.” 

The mayor closed with a tribute to 
the mothers of Washington. 

Mrs. Fanny Garrison Villard re- 
sponded. Her address has already 
been published in our columns. 

Mrs. Upton delivered a merry and 
witty collection speech, that made 
everybody roar; and Rey. Anna H. 
Shaw concluded the evening with one 
of her inimitably eloquent addresses. 

(To be continued.) 


pioneer 
move- 





THREE PRIZES OFFERED. 





In New York, the Equal Franchise 
Society, of which Mrs. Clarence H. 
Mackay is_ president, has offered 
three prizes, one of $100, one of $50, 
and one of $25, to any undergraduate, 
male or female, of practically any 
educational institution on the level 
of a college in the vicinity of New 
York City, for the best typewritten 
essay on any of these three subjects: 

1. The full enfranchisement of 
women as a logical development of 
the evolution of suffrage in New York 
State. 

2. How suffrage has helped 
workman and how it will help 
working woman. 

3. The political 


the 
the 


rights of women 


in the other English-speaking coun- 
tries as compared with the United 
States. 


These essays must be sent in to the 
Prize Competition Committee of the 
society, 11 West 12th street, by De- 
cember 1; they must be not less than 
2,000 nor more than 5,000 words, and 
must be signed with initials only, but 
accompanied with sealed envelope 
giving the full name of the competi- 
tor. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Massachusetts. 





Phoebe Dwight of the Boston Trav- 
eler set out with the four speakers 
who started last Monday for a 
month’s “trolley tour” of suffrage 
meetings through Massachusetts. She 
gives the following lively account of 
her experience: 

I was a militant suffragette yester- 
day. For I joined for a day the four 
women who started on a trolley tour 
of Massachusetts to stump the State 
for woman suffrage. 

Roosevelt himself couldn’t demand 
more strenuosity than those women 
are planning to indulge in for the 
next four weeks. 

Three Meetings a Day. 

Instead of the much-talked-of one- 
night stands of the actor, they are to 
make three stands a day, with trolley 
jumps in between. In the 28 days of 
the trip they expect to cover about 
1,500 miles by trolley. 

One cool day left me wilted, despite 
the fact that I did not, of course, do 
any speechmaking. And they are to 
have 28—some of them hot days. 
When they come back to Boston, I am 
going down to the train to meet them 
to see if there possibly can be any- 
thing left. 

Yellow Banner Unfurled. 

Clinton was our first stand. We 
struck it at about 11:30, and while 
the rest of us camped out with the 
suit-cases, Mrs. FitzGerald, the cap- 


(Continued on Page 128.) 
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PATIENCE. 





By Henrietta E. Eliot. 





smooth the sea-beach pebbles 
are! 
But—do you know 
The ocean worked a hundred years 
To make them so? 


How 


And I once saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 

Because she could not cure a fault 
With one small “try.” 





CAUSES OF DIVORCE. 





The Superior Court at Providence, 
R. L, granted 314 divorces during the 
session that has just closed, and all 
but 42 of these were granted on ac- 
count of the wrongdoing of husbands. 

Judge Charles F. Stearns, one of 
the three members of the Superior 
Court who have been disposing of the 
accumulated divorce cases, is reported 
in the Boston Post as saying that 
when he first went upon the bench 
he believed divorces were granted 
too easily, but his experience has 
convinced him that in 90 cases out of 
100 the divorce is a necessary relief. 
He said: 

“Never until I began to try divorce 
cases did I realize that so many ut- 
terly worthless men could succeed in 
winning as wives good women far 
above them in every way.” 

Judge Stearns says he thinks the 
real cause of divorce in most cases is 
“human worthlessness.” The growth 
of divorce, in his opinion, does not 
mean that there is a larger percent- 
age of unhappy marriages, but that 
wives are less willing to submit to 
ill-treatment than in old times, and 
that public sentiment upholds their 
present-day attitude. 





PITIED ASQUITH. 





Mrs. Alice L. Park of Palo Alto, 
Cal., the indefatigable distributor of 
suffrage and humane-society litera- 
ture, fell into a discussion with one of 
the attendants at the Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition in regard to the “militant” 
methods in England. He blamed the 
suffragettes. After a talk with Mrs. 
Park he seemed to have modified his 
views somewhat. “All the same,” he 
said as she turned away, “I’m sorry 
for that fellow Ashquosh!” The fame 
of Mr. Asquith’s sufferings has 
reached even those who cannot pro- 
nounce his name. 





ALMOST STARVED. 





The authorities at Holloway Gaol 
did not surrender to the fasting suf- 
fragettes till things had come to a 
pretty serious pass. Miss Mackenzie 
had fasted for six days and seven 
hours; Miss Carwin for six days and 
six hours, and others for five and six 
days. The case was complicated by 
the large number of the women im- 
prisoned, all of whom were resolute. 
Miss Wallace Dunlop, who initiated 
this “hunger strike,” was threatened 
with being fed by force. She an- 
swered, “You can feed me by force, 
but can you keep on feeding a hun- 
dred women by force for an indefinite 
time?” The prison authorities decid- 
ed that they could not. Neither 
could the government face the odium 
of letting the women die rather than 
grant their demand to be treated as 
political prisoners instead of as com- 
mon criminals. 





PROF. POTTER APPRECIATED. 





We have received a number of ex- 
pressions of appreciation of Prof. 
Frances Sauire Potter's fine address 
at Seattle. Mrs. Belle Armstrong 
Whitney writes from New York city: 

“All your readers are doubtless 
thinking—and I hope many of them 
are telling you—that we are greatly 
indebted to you for publishing Prof. 
Potter’s address. Especially those 
who were not at Seattle to hear it 
delivered owe you a debt of gratitude. 

“The address ought to be repub- 
lished as a pamphlet, and used as an 
educational document, because it so 
splendidly illuminates women’s rela- 
tions to this country. 

“I read the article through twice 
before I laid down the Journal. Then 
I read it aloud to my husband, who 
agreed that it was as well worth hear- 
ing as I had said it would be. Now 
I am mailing my copy to English 
friends who are keen about what is 
said and done in this country. 

“If there are any left-over copies of 
the Woman's Journal, I hope that 
someone will make time to mark Prof. 
Potter’s address, and send each paper 
out missionary-wise to carry its mes- 
sage far and wide. 

“Sometimes I feel that we have a 
rapidly-growing class of American 
women whose ideal is more money 
and no work. It does a great deal to 
restore one’s faith that 

“‘God’s in His Heaven. 

All’s right with the world,’ 
to come across such a message of in- 
spiration as that of Professor Poiter.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
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tain of the party, interviewed the 
chief of police as to our welcome. 

Barkis, in this case, was entirely 
willin’, so 12 o’clock saw Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald unfurling her yellow banner in 
front of the largest factory in the 
town. As the first two girls, scurrying 
out to dinner, paused to look at the 
big yellow banner with its “Votes for 
Women,” Mrs. FitzGerald began: “I 
want to tell you why we are so 
anxious to have what this banner 
stands for—‘Votes for Women.’” 

The two girls scurried on, nudging 
each other and tittering, but the cam- 
paign was on, and the places they had 
not chosen to occupy were rapidly 
filled. 

The other women spoke in front of 
other factories, and one on a street 
corner. 

Doors and Windows Crowded. 

One simply addressed the factory 
itself, because the doors and windows 
were full of those who had not gone 
out to dinner, but had their lunches 
brought to them. While they ate, 
they hung out of the windows and lis- 
tened to the “Votes for Women” lady. 

Interest Grows. 

While one talked another distrib- 
uted literature, sold buttons or circu- 
lated the suffrage petition. Interest 
and crowds grew during the noon 
hour, until the watchman at the gate 
had to call out a warning that the lis- 
teners would be shut out unless they 
hurried. So at the end the suffrage 
audience disappeared in a wild dash 
for the gate. 

Over the Dinner Table. 

The next scene of action was a din- 
ner table, over-which solemn argu- 
ments about the referendum and the 
injustice of feminine taxation without 
feminine representation, and com- 
ments on the hotel coffee and the dif- 
ferent modes of brewing it employed 
by the four suffragists themselves, 
and the admiration of a new gown 
worn by one of them, were all so de- 
lightfully mixed that no one could 
have doubted that even very ardent 
suffragists are none the less feminine. 

Signatures Obtained. 

But, despite the interest in gowns 
and cookery, business was never long 
absent from ‘their minds, and before 
we left the hotel two waitresses and 
the hotel keeper had signed the peti- 
tion, and the clerk had bought a 
“Votes for Women” button. 

Through the sweet smells of barns 
and wayside gardens and hay-scat- 
tered fields, and the pleasant sights 
of waving fields of corn and iakes and 
brooks, and happy little farmhouses, 
and way off hills with the cloud 
shadows drifting over them, we were 
whirled to Leominster. 

An Antiquated Ordinance. 

An obdurate chief of police there 
pointed out “an old by-law” that 
wouldn't let us distribute literature, 
but otherwise the town was open to 
us. A central common had been evi- 
dently laid out for the occasion, and 
in the corner of it we planted the 
banner and talked in relays from 5 to 
6 o'clock. 

All Sorts and Conditions. 

About every type of man or woman 
that the town afforded drifted in and 
out of hearing in that hour, from the 
man who drew his automobile up by 
the curbing, to the town loafer who 
crawled up a few benches to be with- 
in hearing. 

Supper on the Trolley. 

To make Fitchburg for the next 
meeting, supper had to be eaten on 
the trolley, so the hotel keeper and 
his waitresses at Leominster were not 
won over. We tried to substitute the 
conductor, but he said it was the 
strict rule of the line that he should 
do nothing whatever except attend to 
the company’s business when he was 
on the car, so, much as he longed to, 
he could not sign the papers. 

Thirteen Hours a Day. 

At Fitchburg the only requirement 
of the police was that we should 
stand in the street. The crowd might 
gather on the sidewalk if it liked, but 
we must address it from the street. 

But as long as the crowd could, 
would, and did gather in large num- 
bers, we didn’t mind the street, so we 
unrolled the banner and talked for 
over an hour. 

It was 9:30 before the first day was 
done. That meant 13 hours’ work, 
three chiefs of police interviewed, 
three towns visited, 50 miles of trol- 
ley travelled. 

“IT think ‘Something accomplished, 
something Gone, has earned a night’s 
repose,” said the chief, as she furled 
the banner. 

I agreed with her. 

The speakers of this unique stump 
campaign are Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald, 
Miss A. P. McClure, a Radcliffe Col- 
lege girl; Miss Edith M. Haynes, a 
Boston University girl and lawyer, 
and Mrs. Harley Dennett. 

The itinerary for the rest of the 
week is as follows: ‘Tuesday, Gard- 
ner, Winchendon, Athol; Wednes- 
day, Orange, Deerfield, Greenfield; 
Thursday, Williamstown, Adams, 
North Adams; Friday, Dalton, Pitts- 
field, Lenox; Saturday, Lee, Stock- 
bridge and Great Barrington. 








Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, President 
of the Maine Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, has just returned from a suc- 
cessful lecture tour into the interior 
of the State. She spoke before 





Granges and in churches, and reports 
good audiences and much _ interest. 
She thinks our great hope in Maine 
is in the Granges, as they stand 
strongly for woman's political free- 
dom. 
Helen N. Bates. 
July 24. 





North Dakota. 





We have just organized the Equal 
Suffrage League of Dickinson, which, 
so far as I have been able to learn, is 
the only suffrage organization in this 
State. We had fifteen women at our 
meeting, each of whom expressed 
herself as a believer and willing to 
work, and we already know of others. 

At my suggestion, we decided to 
have a Lucy Stone Day in August. I 
know of no better way to interest peo- 
ple in the cause than to teach them 
of the labor and sacrifices of many of 
the pioneers in the work. There is 
so much of romance and beauty in 
the life of Henry B. Blackwell and 
Lucy Stone together as to make it es- 
pecially interesting to women who 
are just beginning to think their way 
out of old habits of thought. 

We expect to have Prof. Potter 
speak for us in September. 

Alice Conger Hunter. 





New York, 





As the first meeting held at Colum- 
bia University under the auspices of 
the Equal Franchise Society was so 
large, Prof. Dewey arranged to hold 
the second meeting in Havemeyer 
Hall instead of Hamilton Hall. The 
meeting was quite as large as that of 
the previous week, and the audience 
seemed much interested by Mrs. 
Nathan's address. 


Mrs. Clarence Mackay announced 
the prizes to be given by the Equal 
Franchise Society for the best essays 


on suffrage. She then introduced 
Mrs. Nathan, president of the Con- 
sumers’ League, saying: “As the 


class which will be most directly 
affected by the granting of the suf- 
frage is the wage-earning woman, I 
am especially glad that Mrs. Nathan 
has selected for her lecture today the 
subject ‘Working Women and the 
Franchise.’ ” 


Should Have Something to Say. 

“Surely the working woman,” Mrs. 
Nathan began, “should have some- 
thing to say of the conditions around 
her; surely she should be able to 
take a hand in selecting those who 
make those conditions. The trade 
unions are everywhere recognizing 
this. 

Women Not Constituents. 

“The reason politicians and legisla- 
tors do not recognize it is simply be- 
cause women are not constituents. 
Roosevelt, when Governor, once said 
frankly to me that he could not ap- 
point a woman to a certain office be- 
cause his constituents expected him 
to appoint a tein. Another Governor 
said as candidly that he was not in- 
terested in a bill to advantage women 


workers because they were not 
voters. 
“As for the saying that women 


have encroached on man’s sphere— 
women always did their share of 
work; they did it of old in the house, 
but machinery took it out of the 
house into the factory, and there for 
a time man monopolized it. 


Women’s Trades. 

“Women made all wearing apparel, 
furniture, all articles for the house, 
such as soap and candles—all the 
things the manufacture of which 
men afterwards took over. In going 
into the factories to help make them, 
women are merely coming to their 
own. In 1854 Harriet Martineau said 
there were but five trades open to 
women in America—keeping a board- 
ing house, teaching, book-binding, 
domestic service, and cotton manufac- 


turing. 

“Today there are 600 different em- 
ployments open in this country. 
They are varied, as these figures 
show. There are 786 woman dentists, 


3,373 clergymen, 946 traveling sales- 
women, 323 undertakers, 167 masons, 
545 carpenters, 84 engineers, 327,614 
teachers, 2,193 journalists, 1,010 law- 
yers, 126 plumbers, 86,118 stenog- 
raphers, 74,153 bookkeepers, 155 min- 
ers, and 193 blacksmiths. 
Women in Civil Service. 

“The lives of all these people, and 
the hundreds of thousands of or- 
dinary workingwomen, are bound up 
in the public institutions they have 
no hand in regulating. I have been 
told frankly by politicians that the 
reason women in the civil service em- 
ployments are not paid according to 
grade is simply because they have no 
vote. 

“Yet certainly these women are as 
competent to decide such questions 
as the men of the corner saloon, 
where so much is decided. Recently, 
Mr. Muldoon, who keeps near here a 
sanitarium for broken-down business 
men—for even men break down some- 
times—a man who has lived among 
men all his life and knows them well, 
said that he believed in the franchise 
for women because it would take the 
corner saloon out of politics; or, 
rather, that nothing would so effec- 
tively lessen the power of the saloon 
men as that. 

Politics Invading the Home. 

“But now, even if the home is wom- 
an’s sphere, politics invade the home. 
We no longer get our milk for our 





babies from our own cows; we get it 
from a supply controlled by official 
bodies, State and municipal boards of 
health, and that is coming to be so 
in very important lines.” 

Mrs. Mackay is delighted with the 
success of these meetings. 





Mrs. Lydia Kingsmill Commander, 
of New York City, said at Toronto: 


“The professional woman! There 
are 800,000 of her in the United 
States. Of all self-supporting women, 
she is the ablest and most success- 
ful. She has declined to be a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water, and 
has dared to earn her living by her 
brain. The professional woman has 
been making experiments that will 
eventually be of great value to all 
women. She has been a sort of occu- 
pation-explorer, finding out what 
lines of thought and work are most 
suitable and congenial. Her motto 
has been, ‘When in doubt, try it,’ and 
even her failures have thus been edu- 
cational.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Several In Memoriams are unavoid- 
ably postponed this week. 


The women of Spokane held a “hus- 
band show.” We are glad that hus: 
bands are getting a show at last.— 
Cleveland Leader. 


Miss Nancy Field, one of the most 
faithful of quiet workers in the suf- 
frage cause, has lately passed away 
in Charlestown, Mass. 


It is announced that an important 
conference of prominent suffrage 
workers will be held on Aug. 26, at 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont’s summer 
home in Newport, R. I. 


Miss Paula Laddey, assistant proba- 
tion officer for Essex County, N. J., 
visited eight Juvenile Courts on her 
way home from the National Suffrage 
Convention in Seattle, to which she 
was a delegate. 

Ex-Governor Waller of Connecticut 
says that the one thing in his public 
life of which he is especially proud is 
that he has seized every opportunity 
to vote in favor of woman suffrage 
and of otherwise enlarging the rights 
and responsibilities of women. He be- 
lieves that “the nearer equal men and 
women are in their knowledge, their 
rights and their responsibilities, the 
nearer equal they will be in their mu- 
tual respect, love and loyalty.” 

Hammock stories for hot days fill 
the pages of The Housekeeper for 
August. Some of them are: “Hatch- 
ing the Serpent’s Egg,” by A. Gordon 
Ogilvie; “Seen Through the Tele- 
scope,” and “The Life-Book of Uncle 
Jesse.” “A Case of Art and the Com- 
mon People,’ by Edmund H. Wuer- 
pel, is the interesting true story of 
St. Louis. All sorts of advice are given 
about managing the home in _ hot 
weather and the suggestions are val- 
uable, economical and helpful. 

Elsie Wallace Moore contributes to 
the July Arena an interesting article 
on “Woman Suffrage in the Far 
West,” illustrated with portraits of 
Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, Mrs. Abi- 
gail Scott Duniway and Mrs. Mary S. 
Sperry, presidents respectively of the 
Washington, Oregon and California 
Equal Suffrage Associations, and Mrs. 
Lillian Harris Coffin, leader of the 
San Francisco Suffrage Club. Send 25 
cents in stamps to B. O. Flower, 5 
Park Square, Boston, for a copy. 

The St. Paul Dispaten lately had a 
taking picture of the Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw with a baby in her arms. It 
was from a photograph “snapped” at 
the close of the breakfast given by 
the suffragists of the Twin Cities to 


the delegates on their way to the 
National Suffrage Convention at 
Seattle. We have received a copy of 


the picture “with the compliments of 
the baby, Earle Jay Ward, the 
mother, Jeannette Baier Ward, and 
the grandmother, Florence C. Baier, 
M.D.” 

The murder of Elsie Siegel in New 
York by a Chinaman who was said to 
have been her Sunday-school pupil is 
still being discussed in the news- 
papers. Many pages have been writ- 
ten with this tragedy as the text, to 
demonstrate the folly of carrying on 
Chinese Sunday schools with young 
white women as teachers. Now the 
Christian Advocate has _ discovered 
that Miss Siegel never had been a 
teacher in a mission school, and that 
her alleged murderer did not attend 
any such school or make any claim to 
being a Christian. What a lot of race 
prejudice can be stirred up by the 
mendacity of an ambitious journalist! 
—Congregationalist. 

Miss Bertha Damaris Knobe has 
been recuperating at Battle Creek, 
Mich. A _ progressive nurse in the 
sanitarium there told her an interest- 
ing bit of news. The three delegates 





from the National Nurses’ Association 
of the United States to the Interna- 
tional Convention of Nurses, held 
last month, who were sent instructed 
(by the National Nurses’ Convention 
at Minneapolis) to vote against a 
woman suffrage resolution, were all 
three of them ardent suffragists. So 
is Miss Palmer, editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing. Miss Knobe 
says that if the mass of nurses in this 
country are not yet progressive, the 
leaders are. The International Con- 
vention of Nurses passed the suffrage 
resolution by a large majority. 

The Brattleboro Reformer is pub- 
lishing a series of opinions from 
prominent people of the Green Moun- 
tain State under the heading, “Ver- 
monters on Equal Suffrage.” One of 
the latest is from the Rev. Edward T. 
Fairbanks, D. D., of St. Johnsbury, 
who writes: “I think of suffrage as an 
obligation appropriate to any man or 
woman who has intelligent, serious in- 
terest in the public welfare.” We be- 
lieve that the publication of this series 
is the work of Miss Lucy Daniels, 
who is also keeping extracts from 
“Eminent Opinions on Woman Suf- 
frage” running regularly in the Bel- 
lows Falls Times. No suffragist can 
do a better work than to secure, 
either by gift or by payment, an inch 
of space by the year in some widely 
circulated paper and publish these 
“Opinions” one by one. 

Place aux dames! The superinten- 
dency of the entire school system of 
Chicago has been awarded to Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, and thereby the 
mouths of some mighty lions have 
been stopped. Who was this scien- 
tific person who was arousing us re- 
cently with the cry that our boys and 
girls were being converted into molly- 
coddles by the predominance of 
women on the teaching staff of the 
public school? Where is the Oslerian 
doctrine, when a lady of 64 is en- 
trusted with the supervision of the 
Chicago educational plant? The ap- 
pointment is a well-deserved triumph 
for tested competence and ability, and 
is worth as much in the influence it is 
likely to exert elsewhere as in the 
promise it affords of continued excel- 
lence in the public school system of 
our second greatest city.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 





HUMOROUS. 





Mother—‘What is your little sister 
crying for, Johnny?” 

Johnny—“Just ’cause I showed her 
how to eat her cake.” 





His Mother—‘Why, Mary, what's 
the matter with the child?” 
Mary-—‘‘Sure, ma’am, he’s’ been 


cryin’ because the man as sells fruit 
told him he never kept star-spangled 
bananas.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 





“Your wife is somewhat strong- 
minded, isn’t she, Littlejohn?” 

“Strong-minded! Well, a furniture- 
polish pedler came here yesterday, 
and in five minutes’ talk she sold him 
some polish she had made herself.”— 
Congregationalist. 





Little Oscar, hearing his parents 
speak of Beethoven, asked, “Mamma, 
who is Beethoven?” “A composer,” 
replied his mother. “And what is a 
composer?” “A man who makes 
music.” The next morning an organ- 
grinder struck up in the street. 
“Mamma,” exclaimed Oscar, eagerly, 
“there is Beethoven!” 





“I'd like to get a job on a news- 
paper.” “Had any experience as a 
journalist?” “No.” “Then what 
could you do on a_ newspaper?” 
“Seems to me that I could dish out 
excellent advice of some_ kind.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


FLOWERS 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic ayrangements for any purpose re- 
quired at most reasonable prices. e also 
offer helpful cngeequens. elephone orders 
very carefully attended to 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel, 4410 Main) 
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SUFFRAGE COOK BOOK, 

The Washington Women’s Cook Book, 
published by the Washington Equal Suf- 
frage Association, is full of good receipts, 


and contains also valuable information 
about the suffrage movement. Every copy 
sold helps the amendment campaign. 
Price, $1.00. Order from Dr. Cora Smith 


epee 
vw 


Eaton, Arcade Building, Seattle, Wash, 





JULIA WARD HOWE ON SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's recent article 
in The Outlook in favor of woman suf- 
frage has been reprinted as a tract, and 
may be ordered from the Massachusetts 


W. S. A., 585 Boylston street, Boston, five 
cents (in stamps) per copy, or $3.00 per 
100, postpaid. 








MISS M. 


seashore and automobiling. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist— comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 


F. FISK 


et £ ££ 
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